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ART IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Few people who buy the daily newspapers, glance over their 
columns densely crowded with the world’s happenings and illustrated 
with line and half-tone en- 
gravings, and then relegate 
them to the waste-basket as 
things not worth the keep- 
ing, ever stop to think of 
the high character of much 
of the artistic work that 
enters into their compo- 
sition. 

The newspaper at best 
is a sort of bird of passage. 
It is eagerly looked for, 
even clamorously demand- 
ed, and is indifferently cast 
aside after a scant perusal. 
One does not look in it for 
literature of permanent in- 
terest, and certainly one 
does not expect in it pic- 
tures of a quality worthy to 
live in private or public 
galleries. Yet it is a fact 
no less true than surprising, 
that the original of many 
a newspaper cut has artistic 
qualities superior to much 
of the work that emanates 
from the studios and finds 





a place in art stores, and FELINE ARISTOCRACY 

properly matted and framed _ By J. Sunderland 

would be appropriate in the 

most artistic homes. In short, newspaper artists, like newspaper 


writers, are able men whose work is little appreciated. 
These statements are made apropos of the growing practice of 
newspaper artists to make exhibitions of their better work. There 











SYMBOLIC CONCEIT 
By William Molt 
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will be opened in Chicago 
the latter part of the pres- 
ent month an exhibition 
by the workers on the vari- 
ous local newspaper staffs, 
similar to those that have 
recently been held in other 
metropolitan cities. If any 
one, therefore, doubts the 
truth of the opening para- 
graphs of this article, he 
has only to visit that ex- 
hibition to have his doubts 
in large measure dispelled. 

There will then be 
shown approximately one 
thousand original drawings 
in line or wash, represent- 
ing the work of between 
forty and fifty artists. 


These men are the every-day workers in the newspaper offices, 
clever men—though for the most part unknown to fame—who take 
daily assignments, turn out a happy pictorial conceit on order, en- 
force the dark or hit off the humorous side of metropolitan life, 
make pictures of unusual occurrences and every-day happenings, social 
functions and political caucuses, acccidents and state events, racial 
types, bits of Florida and Labrador, huts in the Philippines and 
palaces in Europe, in short, cuts as motley in their characteristics as 
the news items or the special stories from which they grow. 

These artists are of necessity versatile; if they were not there 
would be no place for them in newspaper offices. They are men who 
are accustomed, through enforced’ rules, to work with dispatch; if 
they were not able to do this they would quickly be told to call at the 
cashier’s desk and then seek other employment. 

Most artists who have won recognition in oils or water-colors or 
with the needle have developed some special form or type of picture 
with which they are identified and by which they are known. One 
can tell a Gainsborough, a Jacque, a Clays, a Henner, as far as one can 


see it. 


A Ridgway Knight has invariably the earmarks of a glimpse 


of the Seine in the distance, a dash of bright flowers in the fore- 
ground, and a demure maiden in wooden shoes somewhere in the 
middle foreground; a Gruppe has perforce a lighter laden canal or 
some other Dutch accessories; a Vibert would not be a Vibert without 
a cardinal in red or some other church dignitary; a Remington needs 
a bronco, and a Gibson a fashionable American girl for identification; 


and so on throughout the list. 


These names are cited, not because 
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there is any comparison between the artists named, but simply to 
show the universality of this studio rule. 

The average newspaper artist, on the other hand, is denied this 
specialized development. There is no limit to the themes assigned 
him, for his taskmaster is the editor, and the editor’s mentor is the 
day’s news. 

Again, the studio artist is privileged to dream over his subject and 
take his time in limning some pretty face, or working out some grace- 
ful conceit. The newspaper artists have no time for dreaming. They 
make on the average about sixty drawings per week, which vary in 
size from a seven-column picture toa half-column cut. From comics 
the artist is expected to go to dramatics; from the ruins of last night’s 
fire—a matter of pictorial news to some mountain fastness or seaside 
resort-—an illumination for a 
special story. Usually before 
he has one picture finished he 
has another order, which must 
be completed at a given hour. 











MIDWINTER SPORT 
By R. Boehm 
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From first to last, therefore, it is work under pressure. The man ; 


who can do the most, and at the same time incorporate in his work 
features that appeal to the people, is the best artist from a newspaper 


x } 





SPRING IN THE ROCKIES 
By W. L. Wells 


viewpoint. And thus considering the conditions under which the 
pictures are made, of the diversity of themes the artist is expected to 
handle, and the media he is obliged to use, it is a wonder that the art 
work of the daily press is maintained at as high a level as it is. 

The best modern art finds expression in the pages of BRUSH AND 
PenciL. The illustrations accompanying this article are all made from 
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drawings turned out strictly for newspaper purposes—a little selection 
from the pictures soon to be exhibited. In point of cleverness, inter- 


est, draftsmanship, the reader will 
doubtless think they will not suffer 
by comparison with much of the 
more pretentious work that has 
found place in these pages. 

What is more, they are as cor- 
rectly interpretative of to-day’s 
life, the life with which the news- 
paper has to deal, as the produc- 
tions of oil-painters, water-color- 
ists, pastel and crayon workers is 
of the life which the pictorial 
dreamers delight to express. The 
pictures herewith given have all 
appeared in some form or other 
in daily sheets, not as they appear 
here, but as the exigencies of their 
first production necessitated. One 
would not wish to take a dozen or 
so pictures from a collection of a 
thousand and make special com- 
rient on them, or to dilate upon 
the merits of the few artists rep- 
resented and omit the many to 
whom specific reference could not 
be made. It is the purpose here 
merely to set forth by positive 
statement and by pictorial exam- 
ple that much of the cleverest 
work of the day is done by artists 
of whom the world knows practi- 
cally nothing, and whose finest 
effects are lost in the hurry or in 
the clumsy methods of reproduc- 
tion. 

Apropos of these methods, 
the newspaper artist has a griev- 
ance, and doubtless ever will have. 
It will readily be understood that 
a clever drawing, reproduced under 
conditions in which speed is essen- 





MEETING OF THE WAYS 
By Ellsworth Young 


tial and hence economy of time is imperative, loses much of its quality, 
and that an indifferent drawing reproduced under the same circum- 
stances must of necessity be little less than atrocious. In short, the 
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newspaper artist has to draw, be it in line or wash, better than he 
expects his picture to appear on the printed page. This accounts for 
the fact that many of the drawings listed for entry in newspaper 
artists’ exhibitions are, through their very excellence, such a surprise 
to those who have 
seen the reproduc- 
tions in the sheets 
of daily issue. 

Hasty and 
necessarily coarse 
engraving, stereo- 
typing on the eight- 
minute-per-plate 
order, cylinder 
presses run at high 
speed, poor paper, 
and cheap, gray ink 
are the bugbears of 
the newspaper art- 
ist’s existence. 
These are factors 
over which he has 
no control. They 
are determined by 
the very nature of 
the newspaper busi- 
ness, and the artist 
is forced to bow to 
the inevitable and 
adapt himself to the 
conditions imposed 
upon him. 

It would be in- 
teresting, were it 
possible, for visitors 
TAMING A BUCKING BRONCO to a newspaper art- 
By Ike Morgan ist’s exhibition to 

take with them, on 
viewing the original drawings, reproductions similar to those given 
herewith, and also the original newspaper reproductions for which the 
pictures were made. Some of the pictures given in this article, for 
instance, were made from pictures the details of which were carefully 
worked up, and in which the greatest care was taken properly to adjust 
the high lights and low lights, and to bring out the fine effects of dis- 
tance, atmosphere, and so forth. In order to make it possible for 
these pictures to be run off at high speed ona cylinder press, by which 
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finished papers are turned out practically as fast as one can count, a 
coarse screen, about sixty lines to the inch, must be used; otherwise 
the cut would simply make a blurred impression, a little better than 
a blot on a page, a disfigurement, not a pleasing feature. 

In using so coarse a screen for the half-tone reproductions much 
of the detail of a 
picture is neces- 
sarily lost, and in- 
stead of seeing a fine 
graduation of one 
tone into another, 
one sees a picture 
made up of dots, 
each one of which 
stands out individ- 
ually and conspicu- 
ously. Witha plate 
made on a _ finer 
screen the individ- 
ual dots to the 
natural sight are 
merged _ together 
and the effect is a 
pleasing tint which 
varies and deepens 
with almost abso- 
lute fidelity to the 
original drawing. 

The same is true 
of the line-drawings 
reproduced in the 
daily newspapers. 
Reduction softens 
the lines, minimizes 
defects or apparent 
coarseness, and THE PARTING 
gives an etching By C.K. Morris 
effect which is not 
obtainable from a plate made to print on an ordinary newspaper press 
of modern type. The reduction permitted by flat-bed printing and 
coated paper would be inadmissible in a newspaper, since the lines 
would run together, and as in the case of a fine-screen half-tone, the 
plate would make merely a blot. 

Newspaper illustrating has undergone a radical transformation 
within the last few years. An exhibition of this class of work to-day 
bears conspicuous witness of the change. The introduction of the 














A SHOREWARD FLIGHT 
By William Schmedtgen 





COMING UP THE PIKE 
By A. T. Van Leshout 
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coarse-screen half-tone for newspaper purposes is, so to speak, but a 
thing of yesterday. Prior to its introduction pen-and-ink drawing 
was “the rule, and wash- drawing was unknown in newspaper offices. 
To-day the best specimens of newspaper illustrative art are of this 
latter type, and it is safe to say wash-drawings are here to stay. 

Except for small cuts, cartoons, and comics, pen- -and-ink work 
now is little more 
than an accessory to 
or an embellishment 
of a half-tone. In 
the opinion of many 
this has wrought a 
serious detriment to 
the pen-and-ink work 
done for newspaper 
purposes. It is true 
that we have to-day 
fewer finely executed 
pen drawings than 
we had a half-decade 
ago, but the change 
in means of printing 
has given new direc- 
tion to the talent of 
the art-workers, and 
has resulted in the 
development for the 
daily newspapers of 
a class of work for- 
merly used only for 
book and magazine 
purposes. 

It would be no qyrEescorE AND TEN 
exaggeration to Say 3y H. Von Hofsten 
that many of the bet- 
ter printed daily papers of the present time, despite the drawbacks 
resulting from the necessities of quick printing, have illustrations 
equal in point of finish to the pictures that formerly illuminated the 
pages of the average monthly magazine prior to the invention of 
half-tone printing. For this the public is no less responsible than is 
the enterprise of newspaper proprietors. The Sunday newspaper— 
and even the daily—has gradually been invading the domain of the 
weekly and monthly publications, and the success of those sheets that 
have made the most liberal use of artistic features has demonstrated 
the commercial value of pictures as a help to the presentation of 


daily news. 
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The power of the cartoon was long since demonstrated, the public 
relish of pictorial humor has been made no less patent, and in the 
gradual evolution of newspaper methods new types and new qualities 
of newspaper illustrations have kept pace with public demand. The 

better class Sunday paper 


to-day aims to be a sort of 





weekly magazine of enter- 
taining miscellany, and as 
means for overcoming diffi- 
culties have been devised 
and new methods have been 
discovered for producing 
striking pictorial effects, 
editors have essayed to im- 
itate the kind if not to ap- 
proximate the quality of 
illustrations that were for- 
merly thought unsuited to 
newspaper work. 
Unfortunately “‘the best 
laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang oft a-gley.’’ It 
might be ungracious to say 
that the intention of the | 





editors has miscarried of its 
purpose. The pictures in 

\ the daily papers are not 

_ BAAR what one would wish them 
NUYS \ ’ to be in point of excellence, 
LW WNL: ee and yet a would be loath 
mss ON ee to have the sheets go back 
to the old régime of crude 
wood-cuts, or no cuts at all. 
Whatever the result ob- 
tained on the printed page, 





however, it cannot be de- 
nied that the changes of 
A PORTRAIT the last four or five years 
iecicanenaes have produced a marked 
improvement in the aver- 
age work of the newspaper illustrators. Conditions have necessi- 
tated new efforts, and newspaper artists have not been found wanting. 
It is this that has prompted exhibitions by newspaper artists, and 
it is safe to predict that in the future these displays which have 
recently come into vogue will become more and more a worthy and 
attractive feature in American art life. 
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**Of course we recognize our limitations and the disabilities under 
which we work,’’ said one of the most enthusiastic advocates of news- 
paper art recently. ‘‘Our media are prescribed for us, and the methods 
of printing our drawings forces upon us a certain broad treatment with 
only such details as we know will be likely to be reproduced success- 
fully. But often broad treatment, such as we have to follow, is pro- 
ductive of more 
artistic results than 
a more elaborately 
worked out type of 
drawing. Sugges- 
tion is more con- 
vincing, more pleas- 
ing, than elaborate 
finish. A worker 
in oils or water- 
colors can paint the 
life out of his pic- 
ture by excessive 
detail, and so can 
the worker in line 
and wash. News- 
paper artists per- 
haps as much as 
any other class are 
screened from this 
danger, partly by 
the lack of time 
necessary for ex- 
cessive elaboration, 
and partly by the 
limitations placed 
upon them by the 
means used in re- AN EARLY BLAZE 
producing and 55. jtem 
printing. On the 
other hand, these same methods of reproduction and priniing neces- 
sitate the most scrupulous care in the disposition of lights and shad- 
ows, in the graduation of tones, and in fact, in everything that enters 
into the production of a good picture. 

‘*A comparatively crude line-drawing, for instance, reduced many 
diameters in the process of reproduction would be softened and 
improved to the extent of almost eliminating the suggestion of crud- 
ity. The reduction in ordinary newspaper work is comparatively 
slight, which means, of course, that greater pains must be taken to 
make a perfect drawing in order that the reproduction may be accept- 
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able. The same rule holds good for half-tone reproductions of wash- . 
drawings. We can’t get away from the ever-present dots of the 
coarse screen. We simply have to acunyt conditions and draw 
accordingly. If we fail of our purpose we have to try again. 
‘*Of course it is not contended that a large share of the ordinary 





TURNING A NEW LEAF 
By R. J. Campbell 


newspaper drawing can make any pretension to being an artistic or 
finished product. That is not expected; indeed, is not desired. If 
an artist is assigned to illustrate an incident of the day, a mere hint 
of the actual scene often suffices. The best artistic work is done in 
the illustration of special stories or in the production of pictorial 
features without text, which are designed merely to give pleasure to 
the public. In this latter class of pictures the newspaper artist is 
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given some latitude in the way of imagination and invention, and his 
pictures often approximate in character and quality the work of artists 
who in their studios leisurely develop some scene or some idea strictly 
as an art product, without any expectation or intention of its being 
reproduced, 

‘‘These exhibitions of newspaper art can but subserve a good 
purpose. A newspaper is bound to be a thing of the hour, of no 
abiding interest or value, and exhibitions of drawings which command 
the respect and admiration of the public will assuredly stimulate the 
artists to better work. The best originals made for reproduction in 
the daily papers have a strictly individual note, and are certainly 
preferable to the average run of pictures offered for framing purposes. 
A serious, well-studied drawing i is not cheapened by indifferent repro- 
duction in a sheet that is forgotten almost before the ink is dry upon 
it, and it will be a satisfaction to every honest worker to know that 
the public sees and admires his work as it is, and not as it is made to 
appear.”’ GEORGE Emory CLark. 


—— 





PRISCILLA 
Copyright, 1902, by ‘The Ullman Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 
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A DREAM MONUMENT TO AMERICAN 
GREATNESS 


There were recently exhibited in Chicago the plans for a colossal 
monument in glorification of the American people, which in boldness 
of conception and beauty of design deserve to rank with the great 
architectural dreams of the ages. This stupendous shaft, before which 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Pyramid of Gizeh, Bartholdi’s Liberty, 
and even the Washington Monument, greatest of its kind in the world, 
seem in a sense as toys, is M. Despradelle’s projected monument for 
Jackson Park, Chicago, designed at once as a memorial of the glories 
of the White City that graced the shores of Lake Michigan in 1893, 
and an enduring tribute to the enterprise and energy of the people 
that made that White City possible. 

I have used the words ‘‘architectural dream’”’ advisedly. The 
World’s Fair buildings, which millions viewed but to admire, have 
long since passed away, and with them, doubtless, any desire or 
ambition to mark the spot as M. Despradelle planned. But the archi- 
tect worked over his great conception for six years, evolved its every 
detail, and was rewarded for his pains with the first medal of the 
Salon of 1900.. There is small likelihood that this dream will ever be 
realized—the enterprise, even though practicable, would be too 
gigantic, too daring, too costly—but the infinite pains taken by the 
architect in elaborating his idea, and the success he attained in molding 
such a gigantic mass of masonry on lines of beauty, deserve at least 
the meed of public record. 

When M. Despradelle visited the United States for the first time, 
in 1893, he was impressed by the splendors of the exposition. The 
impression of the happy effect of the White City so boldly erected on 
the shores of Lake Michigan haunted him. It seemed to him that 
such a manifestation should not be allowed to pass without leaving 
some permanent trace, and the idea of commemorating this noble 
initiative was born. He immediately began the study of a monument 
as a souvenir of the Chicago exposition, which, after some months, 
resolved itself into the expression of a still more comprehensive 
thought. The monument assumed a national character, and the archi- 
tect sought to fix at once the glories of the World’s Fair, soon to 
vanish, and at the same time the glorification of a great people 

All the forces which have shaped the American nation marshaled 
themselves in the form of a monument unparalleled in the world, the 
symbol of progress and grandeur. The history of Rome was inscribed 
upon Trajan’s column, a comparatively puny pillar. That of America 
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should be written at the base of a shaft of fifteen hundred feet in 
height. This was to be the ‘‘ Beacon of Progress,’* a monument typi- 
fying the apotheosis of American civilization. 

The studies for this gigantic undertaking, covering a period of six 
years, were developed in Boston and Paris. The relative scale and 
environment of space were first considered in determining the propor- 
tions of the monument. This done, it was no easy task to combine 
the decorative elements.of architecture with a colossal pyramid of such 
proportions so as to avoid the brutality of so formidable a mass of 
stone and arrive at a happy result. 

The plans in their entirety were first exhibited in the Salon of 
1900, and the unanimous judgment of the jury of the Salon was that 
the monument was at once noble and graceful, and that the thought 
of glorification was fully expressed. All civilized nations of the past 
have had their monuments, their national manifestations, whether of 
religious faith or of conquest, in imperishable stone, pyramids, 
temples, towers, triumphal arches, columns, and cathedrals. To 
America, at the dawn of the twentieth century, M. Despradelle 
thought should be dedicated this ‘‘Beacon of Progress,’’ a sort of 
glorious Pantheon offered as a gracious gift by a passing generation 
to the generations yet to come. 

According to the architect’s plans the monument is supposed to 
be placed on the site of the World’s Fair in Jackson Park, facing Lake 
Michigan. It is to be connected with the principal roads and avenues 
of the park, being the principal attraction of the grounds, to which 
all highways and by ways should lead. The chief access is to be on 
the lake side of the maritime boulevard. A sort of esplanade is to 
precede the access to the principal terraces and platforms, from which 

can be read the different facts in American history, represented by 
sculptures in groups of statuary, bas-reliefs, etching, w riting, etc. 

Eminent men who had made the nation great and strong are to be 
honored in sculptures and inscriptions. There is to be a triumphal 
cortége of industries, sciences, arts, and commerce. In short, sculp- 
tured trophies of all descriptions are to grace the base of the shaft. 
The states and territories are to be represented by female figures 
hand in hand, symbolizing the indissoluble chain of union. ‘Con- 
stellations of stars are to indicate the number of the states and terri- 
tories. 

As set forth in the plans exhibited, in the place of access of the 
monument are engraved the names of the thirteen original colonies, 
and upon the stela, guarded by the eagle, is the goddess of the 
twentieth century, the modern Minerva, flanked by ranks of lions 
depicted as roaring the glory of America. At the base of the shaft 
is a great amphitheater forming a sort of a sanctuary, where orators, 
philanthropists, and savants may deliver inspiring words before the 
altar of their country. In the interior elevators conduct to the differ- 
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ent balconies and stories, 
as well as to the im- 
mense beacon placed fif- 
teen hundred feet above 
the ground. Inthe lake 
itself, facing the monu- 
ment on the outer side 
of the esplanade, is dis- 
posed a basin of vast 
dimensions for regattas, 
with seats for one hun- 
dred thousand people. 
These enumerated de- 
tails give some idea of 
the gigantic scope of the 
enterprise, and the ac- 
companying illustrations 
convey a better impres- 
sion than can be given 
in words of the lines of 
beauty on which the pro- 
ject is cast. Colossal as 
is the conception, com- 
petent engineers have 
given it their sanction, 
and have declared that 
the scheme of national 
glorification is not im- 
practicable. The French 
government reserved 
from the annual Salon 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
which preceded the Ex- 
position Universelle of 
1900, the two principal 
drawings, and the gen- 
eral verdict of French 
architects and engineers 
was that M. Despra- 
delle’s dream merited 
the honor of the medal 
it won. J. L. Pascal, 
general inspector of pub- 
lic buildings and national 
palaces, and member of 
the Institute of France, 








BEACON OF PROGRESS MONUMENT 
3y M. Despradelle 
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wrote of this colossal monument, whose magnitude astounded him, and 
whose beauty elicited his profound admiration: 
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DETAIL OF BEACON OF PROGRESS MONUMENT 
By M. Despradelle 
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‘*The author of the proposition of these acquisitions begs to be 
permitted to explain the reasons which, aside from the Piranesien 
aspect and profound qualities of the composition, made him desirous 
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to keep for the collections of his country the first inspirations of a 
work the realization of which, extraordinary as it may appear, is not 
beyond the bounds of probability, in any case of the noble daring of 
the great nation in honor of which it has been conceived. 

‘Nations disappear; it is the inevitable lot which attends the most 
enduring. Those which by strength and virility have rebounded, in 
spite of the efforts of centuries, reappearing transformed and radiant, 
have erected monuments as memorials of their struggles, their con- 
quests, in a word, of their wars. If, after the struggle for independence 
more than a century ago, the United States follows this accepted line 
of conduct, which shall impart a special and very noble character to 
the aspect of its politics and its institutions, it behooves it to erect 
the first glorious monument to peace which the world has seen. 
Unlike the temple of Rome, the doors of which were always closed, 
the portals of this monument will stand eternally open to welcome 
the theories of its citizens who resort there in pilgrimages. 

“*It will be an emblem of progress, a symbol of country, a sanctu- 
ary of science and of elevated thought. War at its base, represented 
only for its spirit of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, radiates the 
essence of initiative which conducts to the honor of great enterprises, 
to daring creations of mutual responsibility and generosity, contrast- 
ing with the works of destruction of the conquerors of the Old World. 

E. E. Harvey. 





JOHN ALDEN 
Copyright, 1902, by The Ullman Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 
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EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN CUT GLASS 


AMERICAN CUT GLASS UNRIVALED 


No line of products offers more conclusive proof of the superiority 
of American art manufactures than cut glass. Less than a decade ago 
American glassware was looked upon with suspicion, damned with 
faint praise, or even openly condemned as being of poor texture and 
inartistic design. To-day the glass-workers of the United States 
make the proud boast that their product, both in texture and design, 
is unequaled, and the European manufacturers, who formerly supplied 
the American market, are forced reluctantly to confess that the boast 
of their New World rivals is founded on fact, and not on presumption. 

There are at the present time in this country over sixty manufac- 
turers of cut glass, scattered from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
coast, but located for the most part in southern Massachusetts, south- 
ern New York, and northeastern Pennsylvania, who are daily turning 
out ware with which the imported goods brought from Europe bear 
no comparison. 

The development of the cut-glass industry in America is similar to 
the development of artistic pottery. Naturally the industry had to 
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pass through its infantile stages, and a rather discouraging infancy and 
childhood it had. There was no dearth of artistic talent on the part 
of our designers, no lack of material suitable for the finest work, no 
want of cleverness and enterprise among native glass-workers. But 
the purchasing public was prejudiced against home product, and just 
as in the case of artis- 
tic pottery, it was said, 
tacitly or openly, that 
nothing good came 
from America. 

The popular demand 
was for imported glass- 
ware, and nothing but 
imported, or what pur- 
ported to be imported, 
goods would satisfy the 
purchasers. Long be- 
fore American manu- 
facturers obtained pub- 
lic recognition their 
product was practically 
as good as it is to-day, 
but it was shelved in 
deference to this sense- 
less prejudice; and it 
was not until 1893, 
when home-made goods 
were placed in sharp 
comparison with Euro- 
pean products, that the 
American public saw 
the intrinsic beauty and 
worth of the output of 
our factories, and real- 
A ROUGHER AT WORK ized the inanity of its 

former practice of priz- 
ing only that which was imported, or said to have been imported. 

The turning-point having been passed, the development of cut 
glass in the United States has been quite unprecedented. Our manu- 
facturers have realized the opportunity opened to them, and with a 
conviction that this country could supply artistic products as well < 
raw material, they have been strenuous in maintaining the rank w hich 
persistence and merit finally won for them. They have evolved their 
own styles and have educated their own workmen, keeping ever before 
them the work of their European competitors. They have the satis- 
faction to-day of knowing that their efforts are fully appreciated. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to extol or to compare the 
products of different native manufacturers. Indeed, there is little that 
is distinctive about cut glass that lends itself to exhaustive treatment 
outside of technical books. Purity of texture, grace of design, and 
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skillfulness of workmanship are the three factors in popular estima- 

tions that enter into the beauty of those iridescent pieces over which 

lovers of the beautiful grow enthusiastic. A few facts about the 

methods and difficulties of the factory, however, will be of interest in 

connection with this notice of American superiority. 

The workman has not the scope and latitude enjoyed by the pot- 
He is denied the privilege of color, for instance, and of many 


ter. 
He simply takes the purest and 


another pleasing decorative effect. 
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intrinsically least decorative material and shapes from it a thing of 
beauty. Hence, material apart, grace of design and skill in manipu- 
lative treatment are the two things upon which he must rely. 

It is surprising how little is known even by the most enthusiastic 
admirers of cut glassware of the processes through which a piece must 
go. The art of glass-making dates back at least to the days of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Phoenicia, and the process of glass- making is to- day 
practically the same as it was thousands of years ago. 

We in modern times have attained exceptional successes in the 
art, as regards material, only by excessive care in the selection of 
ingredients and in skill in manipulation. 

Glass-cutting, however, is a different matter, and deep cutting as 
practiced to- ~day dates only to the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is really an art incident to the invention of the steam-engine. 
Great as was the reputation acquired by the Venetians as glass-w orkers, 
there is no evidence to show that they were glass-cutters, and the 
Roman glass-cutting was limited to the engraving of glass cameos. 
Really, then, glass-cutting is strictly a modern art, one made possible 
by developments in other lines. 

The art of choosing wisely and combining judiciously the various 
ingredients that enter into the composition of our best glass is, from 
the standpoint of the glass-cutter, no less a comparatively recent attain- 
ment. One commonly thinks of glass simply as a colorless, trans- 
parent substance, which in a molten state lends itself readily to manipu- 
lative purposes. Between the common, cheap glass of commerce and 
the material required by the glass-cutter for producing his best effects 
there is all the difference in the world, and the efforts of the best 
engravers would be abortive if the supremest care were not taken in 
the composition of the material. 

The bases used in the manufacture of glass, as is commonly 
known, are soda, potash, lime, alumina, and oxide of lead, and the 
relative proportions of these ingredients and the way in which they 
are treated determine the quality of the material. If the manufac- 
turer wishes to make his glass more fusible, he adds potash and soda; 
if less fusible, he adds alumina. If he wishes to make his material 
harder, he resorts to a more liberal use of lime. To heighten refrac- 
tory powers or increase luster, he uses a generous solution of lead. 
The importance, therefore, of a full knowledge of the relative per- 
centages of the different ingredients can readily be seen, and hence it 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the man who prepares 
the material must, in a sense, be as much of an artist as the man who 
cuts the finished piece. 

‘In making bottles, the cheapest glass,” said a prominent manu- 
facturer recently, in explanation of the methods commonly followed, 
“lime is added to the potash, or sodaand silicate. The medicine-bottle, 
a better glass, has more potash. Window-glass contains both potash 
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and soda; the finer kinds of glass made without lead are called crown 
glass. But where glass of the finest quality for cutting and polishing 
is desired, oxide of lead must be used, and in general, a better grade 
of sand and alkali. This is often called flint-glass, as distinguished 
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from the cheaper or lime-glass. The flint-glass is heavier as well as 
more brilliant. The lime-glass has a decidedly greenish tint. Lead 
or flint glass may also be recognized by the clear tone it gives forth 
when struck, as a bell. If color is desired in flint-glass, certain 
metallic oxides are used with the usual ingredients. The addition of 
oxide of copper gives a blue color, while oxide of iron imparts a 
yellow. Pure gold yields a ruby-red.” 

These facts may seem encyclopedic, but they are important for an 
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understanding of the means used and the care needed in the prepara- 
tion of the material used by the American glass-cutters. A wrong 
selection of ingredients, or an excess of one ingredient over another, 
would be fatal for the result desired. Hence all ingredients must be 
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selected with the greatest care, weighed with extreme accuracy, and 
thoroughly mixed. 

This mixture constitutes the ‘ batch,” as it is called, and it will be 
of interest to the reader to follow it through its various stages until it 
appears, through the manipulations of the workmen, luminous with 
brilliancy and glinting with prismatic color. 

The clay-pot or crucible must be in perfect condition for the 
reception of the mixed ingredients. First the batch is gradually 
brought to melting-point, which is approximately 2,500 degrees 
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Fahrenheit. It is then allowed to cool slowly until it is of the proper 
consistency to ‘‘gather.’’ This consists in a workman inserting into 
the mass the end of an iron blowing-pipe to which a quantity of 
the molten glass adheres. The pipe is passed to a second workman, 
who gives some semblance of form to the piece by blowing, and then 
passes it on to the “ gaffer,” or foreman, who puts the piece into its 
final shape. 

The article is now too brittle to be of service, and must be 
annealed. The articles, according to size, are placed ina kiln, or a 
“leer,” or oven, every possible care being taken to guard against the 
slightest draught of air, since this would crack the glass. A hard- 
wood fire is maintained under the pieces to be annealed for about a 
day, after which it is removed, and the doors of the kiln are sealed 
hermetically. In this air-tight compartment the larger pieces of glass 
remain for about a week. The temperature is reduced by natural 
radiation until the ware is cool enough for handling. 

The ovens, or leers, used for annealing small pieces are about sixty 
feet long, with a fire-box that extends only about the first six feet. 
The ware is placed on pans hooked together and conveyed slowly from 
one end to another by anendless chain. This trip of about sixty feet 
requires twenty-four hours. Thus, according to the size and thick- 
ness of the glass, the time required for annealing is from one to seven 
days. Every piece as it comes from the oven is carefully examined 
by experts trained to detect the slightest flaw in the material. Per- 
fect pieces are now ready for the cutter. 

The “rougher” first makes a comparatively rude outline of the 
design on the surface of the glass with a reddish gummy fluid. The 
pattern is then “roughed” in with revolving discs kept moist with 
sand and water. These discs or iron wheels vary in size and thick- 
ness according to the necessities of the pattern, frequently a dozen or 
more discs being required for ‘‘ roughing ”’ in the pattern of the piece. 

This step being finished, the ware passes into the hands of the fore- 
man for his critical inspection, after which it goes to the ‘“‘smoother,”’ 
who smoothes down the rough edges of the incised pattern with stone 
wheels, likewise kept moist with dripping water. Not infrequently 
certain portions of the pattern are cut directly by the ‘“‘smoother” 
without “ roughing.” 

The nicety required in this w ork can readily be understood. If the 
cutting discs get ‘out of true,’’ the pattern will be irregular, and lack 
the perfect lines necessary for the finest effect. If the tiniest pebble 
finds its way in the sand to the surface of the disc it is likely to utterly 
ruin the article in a second. Patterns require cutting from a hair-line 
on tiny articles to incisions of considerable depth in larger and more 
costly pieces. The inexperienced would scarcely realize the nicety 
of touch required on the part of the cutter. He must know instinc- 
tively how deeply his wheel is penetrating into the material, and when 
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to remove the glass from the cutting apparatus. A slight excess of 
pressure would overheat and fracture the glass, and thus ruin a costly 
article, when practically all the pattern had been incised upon it. 
From the “smoother” the ware goes to the “polisher.” First 
wooden wheels fed with a mixture of pumice, rotten stone, and water 
are used, and then brush wheels moistened with the same preparation. 
Next the articles are brushed with putty powder, a preparation of tin 
and lead, and finally they are polished with wooden or cork wheels 
moistened with putty powder, or with thick felt wheels. 
This brief outline 
will give the reader 
some idea of the vari- 
ous stages through 
which a single article 
of cut glassware has to 
pass in evolving from 
a formless mass of in- 
gredients into a thing 
of beauty and utility. 
It will be seen that 
there is not a step in 
the process at which 
the slightest mistake or 
slip would not prove 
fatal to the finished re- 
AN ENGRAVER AT WORK sult. Designs for the 

most part are of geo- 
metric pattern, since these lend themselves most readily to the use of 
the wheel. Lapidary cutting, commonly seen on stoppers for bottles, 
and engraving upon glass are simply variations of the process already 
described, the difference being not one of methods and means so 
much as of pattern. 

In the latter more latitude is allowed to the engraver, who cuts 
away the material in a sort of free-hand manner, so as to produce 
figures, flowers, and so forth. In engraving, the workman uses copper 
wheels, which vary in size from the diameter of a pin’s head up to six 
inches or more. Some of these wheels are as thin asa hair, while 
others are a quarter of an inch thick. These are attached to the end 
of a steel rod which is fastened to a lathe, the revolving discs being 
moistened from time to time with drops of oil and emery powder. 
The engraver is thus in a sense an artist, and not a mere copyist, and 
within the limited scope permitted by his tools and his material has 
an artist’s liberty to work something of his own individuality into his 
patterns. 

The two accompanying illustrations showing workmen at their 
wheels, the larger a ‘‘rougher’’ and the smaller an ‘‘engraver,’’ will 
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perhaps convey a better impression of the glass-cutter’s peculiar work 
than a verbal description of the methods followed. 

Those at all familiar with cut glass know there is a vast difference 
in the quality of the ware placed upon the market. The most highly 
prized articles transmit light as colorless asa crystal. Inferior articles 
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show a distinct tint, giving a yellowish, greenish, or smoky effect. 
These variations are a matter for which the mixer of the ingredients 
is responsible, and he is the best workman who can so apportion and 
mix his materials as to approximate most closely to the perfect crystal. 
Again, in the better class of ware the patterns are more carefully 
executed, the lines are perfect in their symmetry, the incisions are 
sharp and clear cut, and the polishing is done with perfect evenness. 
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In inferior work, on the other hand, the patterns betray irregularities 
that militate against the effect of the piece as a whole, there are 
breaks in the fluent lines, and flaws in the polished surfaces. Hence 
there are few lines of art work requiring greater precision and deftness 
from start to finish on the part of the workmen than cut glass. 

It is not contended here that Americans have succeeded in produ- 
cing clearer and more perfect material than Europeans, but it is con- 
tended that within the last decade or two we have educated a large 
body of workmen who are second to none in the world in this pecu- 
liar, painstaking art industry. It is further contended that in point 
of artistic patterns our designers have been more successful than those 
who have produced the stock patterns of the Old World product. 
It may safely be said that Europe has produced prize pieces that have 
never been excelled. But these individual pieces can scarcely be 
taken as the standard by which to assign rank to the respective indus- 
tries of the two continents. The average of excellence in the gross 
output, taking into consideration clearness and texture of material, 
perfectness of cutting and polishing, and charm of design, should more 
properly be taken as the standard. From the standpoint of this aver- 
age excellence American workers in cut glass are now in position to 
become teachers of the European workers, their former mentors. 

EpwarpD L. PRENTISS. 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
ARTHUR J. KELLER 


The four accompanying illustrations, reproduced by courtesy of 
D. Appleton & Co. from Frank R. Stockton’s entertaining novel, 
‘*Kate Bonnet,’’ are thoroughly characteristic of Arthur J. Keller’s 
latest and best work. Keller has been eminently successful in his 
chosen line of art, having received early recognition, and having been 
employed continuously by the leading magazines and also by various 
publishers of books. He was born in 1866 in New York, receiving 
his first encouragement and tuition in art from his father. After a 
short apprenticeship with a lithographer in New York, he was sent to 
the Academy of Design, and while there was awarded the Suydam 
medal for life drawing and the Halgarten prize for composition. 
After three years at the Academy he went to Munich, where he 
studied for two years under Professor Loefftz. His first painting of 
note, ‘‘An Old Woman and Young Girl in Church,’’ was purchased 
by the Munich Academy. Of his other paintings, ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ won him a gold medal at Philadelphia in 1899, and ‘‘The 
Finishing Touches’’ won the William T. Evans prize in 1902. As 
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an illustrator he began his career by making pictures for a New York 
paper, abandoning newspaper drawing for the higher class work 
demanded by the magazine. He has furnished the illustrations for 
upward of a score of popular books. Among the authors of whose 
works Keller has essayed to be an interpreter are Howells, Wilkins, 
Crockett, Herbert, Harte, Hawthorne, Oliver Goldsmith, Gilbert 
Parker, Oliver Wister, and Frank R. Stockton. His drawings, 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “KATE BONNET” 
By A. J. Keller 
Copyright, 1902, D. Appleton & Co. 


‘‘George Washington’s Wedding Reception’’ and ‘‘Allie Conan’s 
First and Last Duel,’’ were awarded a silver medal at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1901. Keller's home life is a continuous incentive 
toward the highest ideals in his art, and he says the only clouds that 
pass over him “‘are the ones that his work stirs up.’’ He loves his 
chosen profession, and the more he works the more he is impressed 
with the mystery of art—that is, its elusiveness and its innumerable 
triumphs and disappointments. He always works from life, and the 
characters he incorporates in his drawings he catches by watching for 
types and jotting down lines enough to record the impression. 
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By A. J. Keller 
Copyright, 1902, D. Appleton & Co. 
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A PROMISING YOUNG PAINTER-ETCHER— 
MAURICE H. STERNE 


The future of etching as a fine art, and the probability of a revival 
of popular interest in this exquisite form of work, are questions about 
which one may to-day find the most diverse opinions. Certainly for 
many years etching has lost its hold on public favor, and this fact 
more than any thing else is responsible for the scant attention paid to 
the needle and the copper plate 
by artists of reputation. The men 
who years ago demonstrated their 
ability to produce masterful plates 
have all found more lucrative, 
though surely not more congenial, 
occupations in painting, illustrating, 
teaching, and what not. Etching 
for them has become little more 
than a pleasant recollection. 

Indeed, the plates of these men, 
once so popular, are now not even 
offered for sale, and the art dealers’ 
stock is practically limited to high- 
priced prints by the old masters 
and the equally high-priced plates 
by two or three of the most gifted 
men of modern times. Even these 
etchings appeal chiefly to connois- 
seurs and collectors. 

It is maintained that there are 

not wanting indications that etching 
will ultimately regain its old popu- —yyaurice H. STERNE 
larity with the general public and From a Photograph 
engross the attention of able artists. 
But however hopeful the times, it should be said there is little like- 
lihood that mature artists of reputation will be wooed by the charms 
of the needle. The future of etching lies in the hands of the young 
men who have yet their reputations to make, and hence those who 
show a predilection toward this sort of work and an aptitude for it 
should receive every encouragement. 

Considering the artistic possibilities of the needle, it is somewhat 
lamentable that so many people do not appreciate its results, and that 
even competent critics are divided into factions as regards its merit. 
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The fact is, as Mr. Hamerton once said, in art criticism the ultimate 
reason is never anything more than a statement of the relations 
between the critic’s own mental constitution and the sort of art | 
which it rejects or assimilates. The fact that one critic condemns 
what another extols 
is no reflection on 
the critic: it is sim- 
ply a witness of 
mental bias. And 
so with the public, 
it may not be an 
evidence of lack of 
taste for a person 
not to be a lover of 
etchings; his fancy 
may simply run to 
other interests 
equally artistic. On 
the other hand, it 
may be said that a 
person who loves j 
good etchings—not 
the pretentious af- 
fairs whose surface 
is expressed in 
square yards, but 
the dainty things a 
Haden and a Whist- 
ler delighted to 
execute—is rarely a 
person of bad taste. 
Apropos of this 
division of opinion, 
no less a critic than 
Mr. Ruskin spoke 
PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST strenuously against 
By Maurice H. Sterne theneedle. Etching 
to him was at best 
but an indolent and blundering art. He thought it indolent because 
it was easier to draw a line with the etching-needle than to engrave 
it with the burin, and blundering because the biting of the acid could 
not properly be controlled. Thus, as Ruskin viewed it, etching was 
but a mixture of art and accident. 
He thought that no one could shade properly in etching, and said 
that even Rembrandt’s shading was as bad as chiaroscuro. He con- 
tended that the art was so imperfect that nature could not satisfactorily : 
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be imitated by it; and he declared, in support of his contention, that 
a cloud or a head of hair had never been etched. Artists, therefore, 
in his opinion, ought not to etch, and art students ought not to study 
etchings. Ruskin spoke doubtless from personal prejudice or from 
lack of sympathy with the etcher’s aims and ambitions, and it is 
fortunate that his strictures do not find general currency in art circles. 





SUNDAY ON THE BEACH 
By Maurice H. Sterne 


Otherwise the world would be robbed of much of that peculiar form 
of the beautiful that appeals imperatively, if not to the masses, at least 
to the educated and refined. 

I remember seeing in BrusH AND PENCIL some months ago an 
account of the work of James D. Smillie at the National Academy of 
Design, in an effort to rehabilitate etching and train a body of young 
men to perpetuate the art worthily in America, and these introductory 
remarks are incident to a notice of the accomplishments of one of Mr. 
Smillie’s pupils, Maurice H. Sterne. No admirer of Sterne’s plates— 
and least of all his teacher—would maintain that the young man has 








A PROFILE 
By Maurice H, Sterne 
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acquired a mastery of his 
art. Hehas, however, pro- 
duced many plates of ex- 
ceptional merit, and if pres- 
ent work may be taken as 
a gauge of what may rea- 
sonably be expected, Sterne 
has before him a brilliant 
future as an etcher. 

He is now an enthusiast 
with the needle, he has 
been thoroughly drilled in 
the means and methods of 
this form of artistic expres- 
sion, and it is to be hoped 
that the necessities of his 
present studio life, and the 
engrossing work of illustrat- 
ing and painting in which 
he is now engaged, may not 
lead him, as is so often the 
case, to part company with 
his first love, and to regard 
etching as the experimen- 
tal work of student days. 


To what extent Sterne has become imbued with the spirit of his 
light he regards the art in which he has been 


teacher, and in what 
drilled, may be 
gleaned from a re- 
cent conversation. 
Said he to the writer: 

‘*It is taken for 
granted that etching 
is an art of the past, 
and most people give 
a sigh of regret when 
the word is men- 
tioned. It is consol- 
ing to know that 


those people will not 
only sigh but yawn 
when a print of a 
masterpiece is shown 
to them. True, etch- 
ing to-day is not as 
popular 


as it was 








CHILDREN IN A BOAT 


3y Maurice H. Sterne 
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several years ago, when a home was not complete without artists’ 
proofs adorning its parlor walls. And such proofs could be had at 
almost any dry-goods store for $1.98, including a handsome frame. 
But its very popularity was the cause of its decline—in the public’s 
favor, be it said. 

‘*The demand for artists’ proofs brought forth all kinds of trash 
from men who had neither ability nor love for the art—men who gra- 
ciously condescended to 
supply the demand, grind- 
ing out battle scenes with a 
goat’s head in the left-hand 
corner of the margin, and 
landscapes with winding 
brooks, romantic trees, and 
the sun setting beyond the 
distant hills. It follows 
that the left-hand corner 
should be reserved for a 
soldier fighting for his 
country’s flag; but no, he 
is original this time, a 
beautiful girl’s profile is 
peeping from the right- 
hand corner, and somehow 
the attention is fortunately 
attracted toward that cor- 
ner, away from the subject. 
Really, it is hard to decide 
whom to pity the more, 
those who created the de- 
mand or those who sup- 
plied it. Too bad this 
thrifty trade did not last, <a 
for there was some talk of by Maniles 18. Quvee 
instituting a union, where 
labor hours would have been strictly enforced by the organization. 

‘‘In art, the demand should be created by the artist. Artistically, 
etching to-day is on a much higher plane than when it was the idol 
of the hour. As long as we have had a Rembrandt or a Whistler; 
as long as the artist will recognize the possibilities in the etching- 
needle; as long as etching has stood the best test and ordeal—the test 
of time—etching is and will always remain a fine art. 

‘*And what possibilities! what a chance for line, character, mass, 
depth, color! It has always been a puzzle why there is not a deep 
love for etching amongst a greater number of artists. The creation 
of such a sentiment is especially difficult among the elder artists, 
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because their time is too valuable for experiments, and the fact that 
so many technical preliminaries are required for an etching has much 
to do with their disregard of it. Therefore it is, as you say, to the 
youthful student eager to try something new, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, that we must look for a revival. 
‘‘Mr. James D. Smillie was one of the first to recognize that fact, 
and although many 
difficulties were in 
his way, he at last 
succeeded in estab- 
lishing an etching 
class at the Na- 
tional Academy of 
Design about ten 
years ago. Through 
lack of enthusiasm 
this class did not 
last very long, but 
this did not dis- 
courage Mr. Smillie. 
He made several 
more attempts, and 
the final one, with 
a beautiful class- 
room at the Acad- 
emy’s new build- 
ing, is here to stay. 
‘*The young 
man who feels he 
would like to try 
his skill with the 
etching-needle has 
the opportunity to 
do so at the Acad- 
emy. If he shows 
any ability, he is 
encouraged; and if he does not, he is advised to leave it alone. If 
one does not show any feeling for line, it is best not to meddle with 
it, for an etching means more than a drawing on a plate: the 
technique may be ever so clever, but if not the work of an artist 
it has no excuse for its being. Of course this can be said of all 
arts. Do not consider technique an excuse for doing a thing: 
technique should be the means, not the aim and end. But students 
are so often carried away by the cleverness with which a work is 
done, they worship the stroke because to them it represents their 
endeavor. 





THE READER 
By Maurice H. Sterne 
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‘It is not what one does or how he does it. It matters not how 
he sees it. What is essential in a work of art is that which makes 
one do it; express what you feel while doing the work, the result will 
be an expression of an emotion, and not a copy of a material fact. 
Of course it requires technique in order to express an emotion; where 
to acquire that 
technique depends 
upon temperament. 
We have had great 
men who never saw 
the inside of an art 
school, and others 
who did, yet both 
may be masters. As 
everything has its 
good and bad side, 
so it is with the art 
school; a class-room 
is a place where all 
are apt to fall into 
one way of doing 
things; one learns a 
universal language, 
as we can see by 
comparing the 
works of all art 
schools, be they 
American, French, 
English, or German. 

“*But the artist 
should not merely 
express his feelings: 
he should speak in 
his own individual 
language. Compare 
a characteristic 
handwriting with LONGFEATHER 
the script of a visit- By Maurice H. Steme 
ing-card. How cold 
and uninteresting will the copy plate appear next to the individual’s 
writing! One learns to love the very ill-shaped letters. True, it is easy 
to read script, whereas we may have to puzzle over the writing before 
we will understand the import, and if some of the meaning will always 
remain a mystery to us, it is not the writer's fault.”’ 

Sterne’s life has been too short and his notable achievements are 
too limited to require an extended recitial of data. As regards his 
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plates, the etchings accompanying this article may safely be left to 
speak for themselves. They are direct, simple, forceful, showing 
economy of line, strength of conception, resourcefulness of expedients, 
and skill in biting. 
His **Harbor 
Scene,’ which ap- 
peared recently as 
a frontispiece in 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, 
and his ‘‘ Rockaway 
Beach,’’”’ shown 
herewith, are prob- 
ably his most im- 
portant plates, 
though ‘* Maggie,’’ 
his prize-winner of 
1899 at the Acad- 
emy, is larger and 
more pretentious, 
and not inferior in 
point of technical 
excellence. Many 
of his _ portraits, 
particularly ‘‘The 
Reader’’ and “‘A 
Profile,’’ are espe- 
cially delicate and 
finely etched. 
Sterne was born 
in Moscow, Russia, 
in 1877—a_ bio- 
graphical note or 
two will suffice as a 
conclusion to this 
notice—and at the 
age of ten found 
himself in New 
York, forced to sup- 
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port himself, and By Maurice H. Sterne 
to this end doing First Prize (Baldwin), 1899, National Academy of Design 


any kind of work 

that offered itself. In 1894 he entered the National Academy of 
Design. For the first two years he studied only at night, devoting 
his days to other work. This division of time, however, he found 
militated against success in either occupation, and he felt impelled 
to make a decision between art and trade. Art had the stronger 
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hold upon him, and he finally abandoned business in his devotion to 
his education at the Academy. 

After two years more of study he was rewarded by receiving first 
prizes for painting, drawing, composition, and etching. Being money 
prizes, these gave hima start. He took a studio and cast his lot with 
the other young artists of the metropolis, experiencing the usual hard- 
ships and disappointments, which fortunately have only helped to 
strengthen his faith in himself and his art. For the last four years 
he has been painting, etching, and illustrating, and has regularly been 
represented at the current exhibitions. ALLAN C. Bixpy. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The deepest interest is manifested to-day in all forms of applied 
art, and as a natural consequence there is a sharp demand for 
designers who have the ability to produce something graceful, 
striking, or original. There is a craving, more pronounced than in 
former years, for more beauty in the home, in public edifices, in 
common things of utility. Fauna, flora, the human form-—every- 
thing is made to subserve the purposes of the decorator. A mere 
suggestion is often all that is necessary to give direction to pro- 
longed and fruitful effort. The examples of decoration and design 
herewith presented are all eminently suggestive. The three cuts 
on Plate 19 are of headpieces after the antique by Gerhard Munthe, 
and are used here by courtesy of Die Kunst. They are especially 
appropriate to the Sagas they are meant to illuminate. The two cuts 
on Plate 20 are of marquetry panels, and are the work of Stephen 
Webb, a clever designer. They show a skillful use of shell forms. 
The four cuts on Plate 21 are fabric designs by the French house of 
Besseliévre Fils. These show an equally skillful use of floral forms 
for decorative purposes. 

These cuts all show insistence on the principles which the masters 
of decoration observe—recurrence and balance. As Walter Crane, 
one of the leaders in the art, says, experience teaches us that the 
most harmonious arrangements of form and line are those in which 
the leading lines and forms, through all sorts of variations, continually 
recur, and that in any defined space, as a panel, tile, or border, one 
must place a principal mass, and at once balance it with a correspond- 
ing mass, or some equivalent. Thus a clever designer, as in the case 
of the following headpieces, will take forms intrinsically not graceful, 
and by mere force of repetition or arrangement, produce an artistic 
effect; or, as in the case of the marquetry panels and fabric designs, 
he will take forms that have in themselves the elements of grace, and 
by the same means weave them into a tissue of beauty. 
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| EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN, Plate 19 
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TYPICAL JAPANESE GARDEN 
From a colored photograph 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


One of the most noticeable sides of the art appreciation of the 
Japanese people is its general investure of the ordinary things of life 
with those attributes which lend them beauty. No better illustration 
of this characteristic point is found than in a consideration of the 
attention which every Japanese person gives to the arrangement of 
plants and flowers. 

The poetry ever lurking in an Oriental soul is the quality which 
makes even the most practical and worldly-wise gentleman of Japan 
look upon a little evergreen as something more than merely /unzperus 
chinincis, for instance; it arouses more than a mundane and com- 
mercial interest in the vista of his traditional point of view, and he 
thinks it compatible with his dignity to sit down for a while and amuse 
himself in making the various arrangements of it, as his fathers before 
him were skilled in doing, and as he has been taught todo. Horticul- 
ture is something more than a mere botanical science with these natives 
of the Flowery Kingdom. It is a distinct note of their art, and its 
influence has been felt even so far as the Occident. 

No matter how small an inclosure the Japanese gentleman gardener 
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JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
From a Kakemono 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 


has before him, 
he spares no pains 
to make it e#s- 
thetic in its sug- 
gestiveness as 
well as in its ap- 
pearance. Inthe 
mere barrowful 
of sand which 
may constitute 
the extent of his 
back yard, he 
will fashion tiny 
sierras and 
mounds, bridge 
them, and _ by 
carefully calcu- 
lated = strokes, 
bring the surface 
into miniature 
ponds and 
brooks. To ac- 
complish this he 
must manipulate 
the members of 
the vegetable 
kingdom skillful- 
ly and with arti- 
fice, of course, 
but so expert are 
these Japanese 
with the pruning- 
knife, and so pa- 
tient are they at 
their vegetable 
clinics, they man- 
age to coax plant 
life to serve their 
exact purposes; 
the plant has yet 
to be discovered 
which the Japa- 
nese _horticultu- 
ral artist cannot 
grow to his bend- 
ing or dwarf, and 
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even the lotus 

occasionally ar- 

rests its growth 

under his touch. 

Aboveall,the 

Japanese idea of 

good form is 

brought down to 

such a nice point 

that no person of 

culture could per- 

mit himself to 

employ the 

wrong adjective 

in describing a 

flower. Alas for 

the American en- 

thusiast who 

would say of the 

cherry-blossom, 

‘“How lovely!’’ 
or of the iris, 
“Isn’t it pretty!”’ 
Such a_ remark 
would be a faux 
pas ina Japanese 
social aspirant. 
Moreover, they 
never admit 
plants out of sea- 
son, adhering 
rigidly to this 
rule, which would 
deprive a_ Bos- 
tonian of straw- 
berries in Janu- 
ary—in Tokio. 
Then certain 
plants are re- 
| served for felici- 
teus occasions, 

and others for 

those which are 

more ominous. ™ Re SSA Se Re ee Be Ss: 

We have bor- 

rowed the idea of 








JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
From a Kakemono 
Courtesy of H. Deakin 
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JAPANESE FLOWER TREATMENT IN STENCIL 


associating the orange-blossom with weddings, and myrtle with 
funerals. In Japan the plum and cherry and such blossoms are for 
spring-time, wistaria, iris, lotus, peonies, and such for summer, and 
the chrysanthemum, the maple, the morning-glory, and the carnation 
are of those seven plants allotted to autumn. 

Very few Europeans realize the tendency towards keeping estheti- 
cism flourishing which Japanese social formality holds. For instance, 
a flower party is one of the honored social and artistic institutions of 
Japan. The guests are bidden days before the event. The day 
arrived, and the guests appearing, their host leads them into the 
largest room of his house, where they seat themselves, each in his 
appointed place, on mats. Before each mat is placed an exquisitely 
lacquered tray, containing scissors, a sharp knife, and a napkin folded 
into some ingenious form. Then branches of different plants, some 
flowered and others not, rest on different trays. To the Japanese, 
green-leaved brown twigs are quite as attractive as clusters of flowers, 
and then they dislike symmetrical plants, at least they esteem them less 
than others, while the odor of a flower never influences a native in its 
favor. Form and color are greater considerations with them. 

At a signal from their host the guests at a flower party diligently 
set about arranging the branches, leaves. and flowers especiaily appor- 
tioned to each one, their designs being in accordance with the fixed 
rules of plant arrangements laid down in one of the four rival schools 
governing this art, which may claim its follower. All these schools 
are equally esteemed. As an especial mark of appreciation of the 
honor of being included in the party, some one of the guests, he who 
ranks highest, as a matter of etiquette, will request his host to replace 
the kakemono, which, as every one knows, is a wall-scroll upon which 
a picture has been painted or a poem engrossed. Such a request is 
anticipated by the host, as a part of the arrangements beforehand, so 
that the alcove remains bare of the kakemono even before the guest’s 
little speech, but the kakemono is placed elsewhere on the wall, whence 
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its design is copied, or rather its sentiment is embodied in some of the 
plant arrangements. 

When one remembers that to the Japanese the bamboo symbolizes 
everything pertaining to the tiger, everything tigerish, the lotus a 
stork, and everything storkish, and so on indefinitely, he begins to 
comprehend the idea of this fascinating pastime, to appreciate the pur- 
pose of such a recreation, and to feel that such efforts bring much 
beauty to the mind and soul. 

With the Japanese all herbaceous plants represent female, and all 
trees male, life. Certain plants are barred from a place with other 
plants, some may not be used at all, and others may only come once 
into the design. 

When each guest has finished his plant arrangement, these designs 
are inspected by the company, and frank criticism is not only expected, 
but it is always forthcoming, since sincerity is part of Japanese eti- 
quette. Should the host be particularly pleased with any design, his 
greatest compliment is extended by asking its originator to be permit- 
ted to keep it. The guests not so honored are expected to take their 
arrangements apart, carefully collecting all the little scraps and wrap- 
ping them in the napkins. These, with the implements of the art, are 
collected and removed by the host, that is, all except the scissors 
which the honored guest has used in constructing his design. These 
he solemnly tucks under his mat, where they are expected to be found 
by the host, who will understand that this little act is a graceful 
compliment, implying the humility of the guest, who is supposed thus 
to acknowledge superior taste in his host, who may wish to make some 
slight changes in the design. 

After light refreshments and a brief silence (perhaps a prayer 
wafted to God Etiquette!), each guest takes his leave, carrying with 
him a little token of the entertainment in the form of a napkin folded 
to represent a cherry-blossom, an iris-bud, or a maple leaf, according 
to the rules of the season. GARDNER C. TEALL. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT ART STUDY IN PARIS 


In a few weeks the leading art schools of America will be closed 
for the summer, and then, as in former years, there will doubtless be 
a considerable exodus of ambitious young men and women to Paris 
‘‘to complete their art education,’’ or at least to enjoy a sojourn in 
the French capital amid the reputedly unrivaled advantages which 
that metropolis offers to the art student. The season makes perti- 
nent a few remarks on the subject of this annual migration. 

How many of the students who flock to Paris are prepared to reap 
the benefit of the influences they court? How many have any con- 
ception of the difficulties they will be forced to meet in re alizing this 
dream of foreign study? A certain halo has been cast over the art 
schools of Paris, a certain glamour attaches to life in this Old World 
center of art education, and these are apt to blind the ambitious 
student to certain stern facts about which there is no halo, no glamour. 

Indeed, a sort of fictitious glory is attached to the artist’s calling 
by those unacquainted with the reality of the profession, and we have 
literary rhapsodies a out artists’ models, artists’ studios, artists’ 
methods, artists’ triumphs, artists’ whims and whimsicalities, and so 
on ad libitum. To the initiated this glory evaporates in humdrum 
experience, and the artist is simply a worker, like other workers. 

In the same way the halo is being blown away from the Parisian 


art schools, and to the sensible aspirant for artistic honors the Quartier 


Latin is losing much of its charm. No one will depreciate the rank 
of the great art schools of Paris, or cheapen the value of the great 
Parisian art teachers. On the other hand, no one will extol the minor 
schools, or accord to them a rank comparable with that of hundreds 
of similar institutions in this country. To belittle the advantages 
offered by Paris and the Old World in general to any one who is fitted 
to appreciate and profit by those benefits would be puerile. Men like 
Abbey and Alexander have recently sounded the praises of the Euro- 
pean art schools and museums, and they doubtless spoke from convic- 
tion, basing their statements on their own experience and observation. 
Even the best teachers in the leading institutions of this country 
favor a post-graduate course of study in Paris. In making this recom- 
mendation, however, they criticise the general exodus, and qualify 
their recommendation to the extent of declaring that while a post- 
graduate course in Paris is especially desirable for the few, it is for 
the many a needless waste of time, and an unwise courting of hardship 
and danger. Certainly no good American teacher would recommend 
young American art students to go to Paris until they were suff- 
ciently prepared by previous study to assimilate the influences neces- 
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sary for their development, and above all, no one would advise such 
students to go without adequate financial support during their stay. 

If these requirements of maturity, attainment, and finances should 
be met by the male students, it is eminently more important that they 
should be met by the female students. The former are better able to 
endure uncertainties, and even privations, and besides, there is no 
comparison between the privileges accorded to the two sexes. 

All art students are by courtesy budding Raphaels and Angelos 
until they have had an opportunity to prove to the contrary, which 
usually comes sooner or later. It is in art as in religion, a case of 
many being called and few being chosen. As a kindly critic pointed 
out a year or two ago, all these American art students in Paris take 
themselves seriously. Some of them are really serious. The hope 
and possibility of genius are strong within them. Paris offers itself 
as a great possibility when the end has come of student days in 
America, and in the absence or in defiance of warning the many take 
the step which good judgment would deny to all but the select few. 

That a great number of students go to Paris to study art without 
a knowledge of the conditions that will there confront them, and with- 
out the necessary means to pay their way and live with ordinary home 
comfort, scarcely needs gainsaying. This is especially true in the 
case of young women. Some time ago an artist of distinction and 
experience who had studied in Paris and lived abroad, and who was 
thoroughly familiar with art education in the Old World, made public 
statement of a few facts which deserve attention. Said he: 

‘‘While the French studios for men are possibly the best in the 
world, those for women are far from being the same. Most of the 
women students there study art as part of a general education or for 
amusement, and the studios are naturally suited to their level, although 
the names of some of the great French artists may be heralded as 
critics. These same artists go through such schools in a perfunctory 
manner, taking but slight interest in the work submitted to them, and 
their remarks are of but slight practical use. 

“It is to be hoped that some one capable of speaking of our 
American schools, but not in any way connected with them, may 
make clear to the American women how much may be had at home 
in the way of art teachers of the very best, the instructors being men 
whose names rank as high as those of many of the Frenchmen, while 
their interest in the work and their knowledge of and care of the feel- 
ings of their countrywomen are of a nature found only in America. 

‘‘When all is said, Paris, unfortunately, offers temptations to the 
artist that are indeed most difficult to resist. In simple truth it must 
be admitted that in the case of a student who shows unusual talent or 
genius—one out of a thousand, or out of ten thousand—Paris is essen- 
tial. But Paris cannot create a genius, and forthe vast majority—the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the thousand—Paris is useless.’ 
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While allowing all praise, therefore, to the great galleries of Paris, 
and the liberal treatment accorded to artists in them, and while allow- 
ing equally unreserved praise to the best schools and the best teachers 
of the metropolis, American educators cannot be too insistent in 

cautioning immature, inexperienced, or poor art students in general, 
and female art students in particular, against rejecting what is offered 
them at home, and courting an unprofitable experience abroad. 

The Fellowship of the Alumni of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, after mature deliberation, recently took up this subject 





CHARACTERISTIC LIFE CLASS IN SCULPTURE 


of foreign art study with a view to checking, or at least discouraging, 
the uncalled-for exodus of young and unprepared girls intending to 
study art in Paris. It submitted a circular to the board of directors 
of the Academy, designed to accomplish this purpose, but the paper 
was returned without the approval asked for, and the movement was 
abandoned. The position of the Feliowship, however, was well taken. 
Its sole object was to impress on the young women of America 
intending to study art three facts, and these are worth quoting: 

‘‘1, That American art schools have not only multiplied of late, 
but have improved to such an extent that, in the opinion of several of 
our leading American artists living both here and abroad, our schools 
are far superior to the studios for women in Paris. One reason for 
this is, that Paris studios for women are in all cases merely private 
speculations. 
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‘‘2, American girls going to Paris have no conception of the life 
they will be forced to lead: the obnoxious companionship, the anti- 
quated, disease-breeding sanitary arrangements in the dwellings, the 
scanty food and liability of illness resulting therefrom, the dirt, the 





CAROLUS DURAN TEACHING A CLASS 


dishonesty, etc. These things they cannot, except in rare cases, 
escape. While we would be wanting in respect to our fellow-country- 
women to suspect for a moment their ability to resist the temptations 
to which they are sure to be subjected, our ‘object is as far as possible 


to do away with the necessity of exposing them to such. 
‘*3. American girls seldom realize that Paris is no longer a cheap 
city, but on the contrary, a very expensive one. No young woman 


should think of venturing there without an assured income of at least 
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seven hundred dollars a year, and even with that sum she must expect 
to put up with many privations, especially if alone and unprotected.’ 

This timely caution and advice to young women, incorporated in 
the fourth annual report of the Fellowship, recently published, should 
be as seriously considered by the young men who go abroad as by the 
young women to whom it is specifically directed. 

It is the verdict of those most competent to pass judgment upon 
the matter that for the great mass of art students work abroad has 
more risk than reward, and hence, whether it be a step prompted by 
the ambition of the student or by the ambition of his friends or family ‘ 
no student should go to Paris to study without careful consideration. 

Many an art student talented enough to win a traveling scholarship 
has been hopelessly ruined by the privileges accruing from the honor 
won. Idleness, the dissipation of energies resulting from travel, and 
the temptations incident to residence abroad have robbed them of the 
proud prestige which they acquired in their American schools, and left 
them worse off than though they had remained at home. ‘‘]erbum 
sat saptenti.”” Epmunp C. TALcorr. 


MOI 


NOTES ON THE PARIS SALON 


The Salon this year is notable—the Salon always is—but in general 
estimate it is notable more for its extent than for the intrinsic merit 
of the majority of the works shown. The great exhibition of the 
National Society of Fine Arts is scarcely equal to that of former years. 
It lacks brilliancy and vitality. It lacks especially originality of con- 
ception. When we say this, however, we should also say, in justice 
to the exhibiting artists, that if the standard of brilliancy, vitality, and 
originality is lower, the average of draftsmanship i is markedly higher. 
The general tone of the pictures displayed is subdued, bordering at 
times on the somber. Whistler should feel especially complimented, 
since in point of color schemes Whistler dominates the show. 

It will be of interest to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL to learn 
that America is especially well represented. There are nearly twice 
as many American exhibitors as of all other non-French artists put 
together. The number of artists who have oil- -paintings in the Salon 
is four hundred and sixty-one; and of these thirty-nine are Americans, 
ten of the number being women. The exhibitors of pastels and water- 
colors are two hundred and forty-nine; of these sixteen are Ameri- 
can, seven being women. Two of the sixty engravers represented 
are Americans. No American architects are on the lists of exhibitors, 
and there are only two American sculptors. 

As evidence of the extent of the exhibition, which occupies the 
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entire west wing of the grand palace in the Champs Elysées, | may 
say in passing, that there are twelve hundred and three oil-paintings, 
five hundred and fifty-seven pastels and water-colors, one hundred 
and fifty-six engravings, two hundred and twenty-three works of 
sculpture, three hundred and twenty-seven objects of art, and eighty 
architectural designs. This is an excess over last year of two hundred 
and seventy-one oil-paintings, seventy-one water-color and pastels, 
and eighty-two works of sculpture. 

The work of the American artists ranks among the best for its 
freshness and sincerity. Sargent, as might be expected, is conspicu- 
ous, and Whistler’s work exacts the tribute of praise from all. The 
latter's small studies of female figures are among the best features of 
the exhibition. There is little novelty in Sargent’s display, since 
among his canvases are his portrait of Delafosse, his portrait of the 
Wertheim sisters, and his picture of a young woman in the attitude 
of singing, which was in the galleries of the Royal Academy last year. 
Among the works of other Americans represented in the galleries are 
the portrait of Mrs. Hitchcock, by Gari Melchers, two delicately 
painted portraits by Cecelia Beaux, studies of moonlight seas by Alex- 
ander Harrison, a charming nude by Frieseke, a panel of Breton 
peasants by Elizabeth Nourse, in her best style; characteristic works 
by Eugene Vail, by Van Weyden, by Humphreys Johnston, by Walter 
Gay, by Miss Kate Carl, by Eleanor Norcross, by Childe Hassam, 
by Florence Este, by Mrs. MacMonnies, and by Mrs. Lee Robbins. 

The Salon is never without its pictorial sensation, and this year it 
is Jean Weber’s ‘‘La Machine,’’ a canvas strong in drawing and 
superb in color, but of a character calculated to repel as well as to 
fascinate. It represents a huge dynamo surmounted by a nude female, 
whose red hair stands on end by force of the electricity. The ponder- 
ous fly-wheel of the machine in its revolutions crushes a multitude of 
human beings and creates a river of blood. 

Of the other canvases shown, I shall mention only two or three. 
Lucien Simon’s ‘‘Sceurs Queteuses,’’ two sisters of. charity talking 
with a middle-aged lady, all in black, and scarcely relieved against 
the equally dark background, is one of the strongest if not the 
strongest pictures in the exhibition, being instinct with vigor and 
veracity. Carolus Duran’s great painting of his own family, a group 
of sixteen life-size figures, is doubtless the largest and most ambitious 
performance of the great painter. The painting of this canvas has 
evidently been a labor of love, and in its warmth of atmosphere and 
richness of color it must certainly be classed as one of the master- 
pieces of this class of painting. Dagnan-Bouveret contributes the 
best male portrait in the Salon in his picture of the painter Jerome, 
and Albert Besnard the best decorative panel. Lavery easily leads 
the English painters, and Sureda is no less conspicuous as the repre- 
sentative of Spain. BLaNcHE M. RussELL. 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In projecting the Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks, 
under the editorship of W. R. Lethaby, D. Appleton & Co. have 
undertaken a most important work. There has of late developed in 
this country great interests in. the arts and crafts, and yet there has 
been a singular lack of authoritative literature specifically relating to 
the different lines of work covered by this phrase. Those who have 
essayed to do artistic handiwork have felt the need of technical 
manuals at once succinct, comprehensive, and up to date. 

This is exactly what Mr. Lethaby aims to furnish. As he explains 
in his general preface, he intends to provide trustworthy text-books of 
workshop practice from the points of view of experts who have criti- 
cally examined the methods current in the shops, and putting aside 
vain survivals, are prepared to say what is good workmanship, and 
to set up a standard of quality in the artistic crafts. 

In the second place, he hopes to treat design itself as an essential 
part of good workmanship. For a century or more design has been 
considered a mere matter of appearance, and such ornamentation as 
there has been has usually been obtained by mechanically following a 
drawing provided by an artist who knew little of the technical re- 
quirements involved in the work. It is now recognized, thanks largely 
to Ruskin and Morris, that true design is an inseparable element of 
good quality, involving the selection of suitable material, contrivances 
for special purposes, expert workmanship, proper finish, and so on, 
far more than mere ornament. In the third place, the editor intends 
to have the projected series put artistic craftsmanship before people, 
as furnishing reasonable occupation for a livelihood. 

In the initial volume of the series, ‘‘Bookbinding and the Care of 
Books,’’ by Douglas Cockerell, the plan just outlined has been scrupu- 
lously followed. In the three hundred and odd pages of the book 
there is scarcely a fact respecting the manufacture, decoration, and 
care of books which is not to be found duly chronicled and specifically 
explained. The volume is naturally not one for popular reading—it 
was not intended for such. On the other hand, the book is simply 
written in clear English, and the work is enforced with a profusion of 
illustrations designed to elucidate the text. 

Mr. Cockerell recognizes the fact that no one can become a skilled 
workman by reading text-books, and he has therefore sought to sup- 
plement, and not to supplant, workshop training for bookbinders. The 
work is doubtless the most thorough and comprehensive book on this 
subject yet offered to the public, and as such will find a hearty wel- 
come among amateur and professional bookbinders, and among libra- 
rians and book-lovers in general. 

For further book reviews, see advertising page 11. 
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